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from St. Louis. But beginning slowly in the thirties, and in- 
creasing rapidly in the forties, came that tide of Catholic immi- 
grants, predominantly Irish and German, who, settling in great 
numbers in the northern section of the country, shifted ecclesi- 
astical emphasis to the north and made Catholicism an im- 
portant factor in state development. In 1833 these northern 
Catholics obtained their first resident pastor in the person of 
Father Irenaeus Mary St. Cyr. Chicago, where he resided, 
was incorporated the same year, the Catholics then numbering 
130, or 90 per cent of the population. From that year dates 
the rapid growth of Catholicity in the city by the lake. 

Professor Pease's thorough and impartial treatment of his 
theme deserves many imitators. While complying with scien- 
tific requirements in referring constantly to original sources, his 
work is by no means overburdened with notes and is in no wise 
pedantic. It is well calculated to satisfy both the ordinary 
reader and the more inquisitive historian. 

J. B. Culemans, Ph.D. 



National Progress, 1907-1917. By Frederic Austin Ogg, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, 1918. Pp. xxii+419. 

Professor Ogg's book is the 27th and concluding volume in the 
series published from original sources under the editorship 
of Albert Bushnell Hart, entitled The American Nation, A 
History. The purpose of the present volume is to afford the 
student of history an opportunity to view, in a single compact 
volume, the various events, issues, and tendencies which have 
made the decade from 1907, to the Declaration of War in 1917, one 
of the most interesting as well as one of the most eventful since 
the Civil War in the development of the United States as a 
nation. As the editor of the series points out in the Introduc- 
tion, it is always a difficult task to write a critical and balanced 
narrative of recent events. For one thing a proper perspective is 
lacking and our judgment is apt to be influenced by personal 
factors. Some time must pass before one can profitably indulge in 
a calm analysis of events and appreciate their full significance 
and casual relationship. While a study of this kind therefore 
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can lay no claim to finality, it is yet undoubtedly useful, for it 
contains the sources from which the historian of the future must 
draw his premises. It is useful, too, in that it furnishes a key to 
the understanding of contemporaneous events, since it stresses 
the connections between events, uniting them in the broad general 
tendencies and movements of which they are parts. For these 
purposes Professor Ogg's book will be found very valuable. 
Attractive in style, calm and detached in treatment, it sketches 
the chief events of the decade with clearness and commendable 
accuracy of detail. 

The first part of the book is taken up with an account of the 
problems of internal or domestic policy which arose during the 
ten years. In his treatment of these questions, however, the 
author does not always confine himself to the dates prefixed, but 
goes beyond them, as is proper, when it is necessary to show their 
historical development and trace their causes. 

Looking back over that period and recalling to mind the many 
vexed questions, difficult problems and bitter discussions to 
which it gave rise, one has little difficulty in accepting the author's 
estimate of the decade as one of great national restlessness and 
reaction against the old order in business, politics, and govern- 
ment. The United States had just passed through an era of 
wonderful industrial expansion and great material prosperity. 
Huge trusts and industrial combinations had arisen and frenzied 
finance had run rampant. Big Business had entered the field of 
politics and in the popular mind appeared to dictate and control 
the processes of government. Legislation seemed to be dictated 
largely by conservative and standpat principles rather than by 
principles of true progress. In consequence there arose a strong 
popular reaction and protest which began to gather force and crys- 
tallize under Roosevelt and though it lagged somewhat under the 
administration of Taft, under the leadership of Wilson it acquired 
new strength. In the chapters on "Railroad Regulation," 
"Corporations and Trusts," "The Democrats in Power," the 
author shows how in obedience to the popular demand business 
was divorced from politics, the death-knell of lobbyism was 
sounded and measures taken to insure the triumph of the people. 
The" growth of the movement for a more direct and effective 
participation of the citizens at large in the organization of gov- 
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eminent, as reflected in the popular election of United States 
Senators and the extension of the direct primary, initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, is interestingly described in the chapter on 
"Democracy and Responsibility in Government," while the 
effects of this tendency on party organization and the growth of 
the Progressive Party are developed at some length in the chapter 
on "Political Unrest and Party Disintegration." 

The achievements of the decade in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the tariff, immigration, conservation and reclamation 
are admirably set forth in appropriate chapters. One of the 
most constructive measures of the period, the reformation of 
our banking and currency system by the creation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, receives extensive treatment. Foremost among 
the noteworthy accomplishments of the epoch must be men- 
tioned its labor legislation. The far-reaching social effect of 
the definite recognition in the Clayton Act of the principle that 
the status of human labor is distinct from that of commodities 
and articles of commerce would in itself have justified for the 
administration of Wilson a place in history, but the victory of 
labor was not limited to this recognition. For one thing the 
long agitated problem of injunctions in labor disputes was set- 
tled favorably to labor, and the importance of labor was recog- 
nized by the creation of a distinct Department of Labor in the 
Cabinet. Moreover, more adequate machinery was provided 
for mediation and arbitration, and the mutual interests of em- 
ployers and employees in the prevention of strikes and lockouts 
were more clearly brought into light. In addition the cause of 
social legislation was greatly advanced by the wider popularity 
given to "Employer's Liability" and "Workman's Compensa- 
tion Acts" and the principle of the eight-hour day; also by the 
establishment of the Children's Bureau and by the attempts 
made to limit and safeguard, in the interests of humanity, the 
labor of children and the growth of the movement for social 
insurance. In the chapter on "Industry and Labor " the author 
refers to all these questions though, perhaps, not quite so fully 
as their importance would seem to warrant under existing con- 
ditions. One is disappointed, however, to find no reference in 
this work to the Commission on Industrial Relations appointed 
by President Wilson of which Frank Walsh was the chairman. 
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No matter how we may differ in judgment on the merits of the 
Report of this Commission, it must be admitted that it did 
much to focus general attention on the living conditions of 
workers prevailing throughout the country and to create senti- 
ment in favor of minimum wage legislation and more adequate 
protection of the worker against the hazards of industry. It 
would thus seem to merit some mention in the historical devel- 
opment of the nation's attitude toward labor. 

In the latter half of his work Professor Ogg gives an excel- 
lent account of the development of the colonial policy and the 
foreign relations of the United States. The progress of gov- 
ernment in the Philippines and Porto Rico; the problems met, 
the difficulties encountered, and the gradual extension of the 
principles of self-government to these dependencies, and the 
success achieved by the United States as a colonizing nation are 
all briefly outlined. The special problems of Alaska and the 
policies adopted by the national government to conserve and 
develop its rich resources also receive mention. Intervention in 
Cuba and the extension of the supervision and control of the 
United States, either direct or indirect, in Panama, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo and Nicaragua form the theme of a special chapter on 
the "Guardianship of the Caribbean," in which the author traces 
the formation of the policy which has guided the United States 
in its relations to these smaller nations. The Mexican imbroglio 
and the attempts of the American Government to settle the 
problems it presented, as might be expected, are set forth at some 
length. After reviewing the history of events and the efforts of 
President Wilson to find a solution of the troublesome difficulty, 
the writer expresses his judgment in the conclusion, "From its 
part in the tragic chapter the United States drew small satis- 
faction and scant credit. It incurred the suspicion or avowed 
enmity of all the Mexican factions. It sifted politics, and acted 
with no apparent po'icy, to the amazement of Americans and 
foreigners alike" (p. 303). 

In a special chapter the author discusses our relations to 
China and Japan and the policy of the United States on the 
question of Japanese immigration. The history of the diffi- 
culties which arose over the question of the Panama Canal, its 
fortifications and the charging of tolls is likewise given as is the 
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history of our relations with the countries of South America. 
The concluding chapters deal with our difficulties as a neutral in 
the Great War, our war-time policies and our final entrance into 
the war on the side of the Allies. The wealth of material used 
by the author in the compilation of his work is revealed by the 
numerous references with which it abounds. The final chapter 
contains an excellent critical essay on authorities, in which are 
noted the books and official material which have a bearing on the 
history of the past decade. This chapter enhances greatly the 
value of the work for those who are interested in contempo- 
raneous history and the present trend of our national progress. 

Joseph A. Hickey, O.S.A., D.D. 



The Discovery of America (The Cambridge Travel Books), 1492- 
1584. Edited by Philip F. Alexander, M.A. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1917. 

The present series of travel books was projected in the spring 
of 1915, the object being to provide schools with a set of volumes 
containing original accounts of famous or interesting voyages to 
be read in connection with studies in history and geography. 
The value of such an undertaking is fairly obvious. Students of 
high school rank need outside reading of this sort as a comple- 
ment to their ordinary class work and a stimulus to further study. 
And while entirely new narratives, based on sound method and 
possessing sufficient literary merit might go far toward satisfying 
such a need, nothing could more excite the interest of young per- 
sons than accounts from the pens of the great voyagers them- 
selves. And the difficulties of such an undertaking are not so 
great as may at first sight appear. For, thanks to agencies like 
the Hakluyt Society, many such narratives are already accessible 
in print, while others are not so very hard to come by. And a 
little judicious modernizing of the spelling and some pruning 
here and there would suffice to render the texts intelligible and 
attractive. In this way a high school boy or girl would be 
brought into contact at an early age with the sources of historical 
truth and thereby accustomed to a sound method of investiga- 
tion, with but slightly (if any) greater effort than is now expended 
on second-hand and often misleading accounts. 



